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Morality in Outer Space 


“It would be unrealistic to pretend that there is no 
danger at all of carrying our present rivalries into space,” 
writes Arthur C. Clarke in an article, “On the Morality 
of Space,” in The Saturday Review, New York, October 
5, 1957. The article was written before the launching of 
the Soviet Union’s “Sputnik,” but reference is made to 
the fact that military leaders were “talking about the prob- 
lem of obtaining space supremacy for the United States.” 
Mr. Clarke is past president of the British Interplanetary 
Society. 

Scientific developments in the past have had “profound 
effects upon humanity’s culture, its philosophical beliefs, 
and its religions.” We are living in the midst of changes 
wrought by recent discoveries “without much certainty 
that we will survive.” 

“Yet another change is now almost upon us—a change 
which, in some ways, may be more shattering than all the 
intellectual upheavals of the past.” This change is the 
“exploration of interplanetary space.” This has begun, 
and Mr, Clarke thinks the “general feeling among the en- 
gineers and scientists who are actually engaged in rocket 
research .. . is that a landing on the moon will take place 
before the end of this century.” 

Attempts to reach planets will be “highly scientific” 
expeditions. “We cannot be sure of the full effect that 
astronautics will have upon our lives until we know much 
more about the planets than we do today. If it turns out 
that we can do no more than set up a few scientific bases 
on the moon, and perhaps Mars and Venus, the explor- 
ation of space will have great philosophical and technical 
consequences but little direct impact on the human race. 
On the other hand, it is perfectly possible that a century 
or so from now we may have established self-contained 
colonies on at least the three nearest celestial bodies.” 
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Mr. Clarke notes certain discussions of space explora- 
tion among religious leaders. C. S. Lewis is quoted as ex- 
pressing scorn for “the idea that humanity, having now 
sufficiently corrupted the planet where it arose, must at all 
costs contrive to seed itself over a larger area. .. . Beyond 
this lies the sweet poison of the false infinite—the wild 
dream that planet after planet, system after system, in the 
end galaxy after galaxy, can be forced to sustain . . . the 
sort of life which is contained in the loins of our species— 
a dream begotten by the hatred of death upon the fear of 
true immortality.” Mr. Clarke thinks that if religious per- 
sons accept the exploration of the earth, then there could 
be no logical opposition to the exploration of space. In 
1956, Pope Pius XII delivered an address before the 
International Astronautical Federation, approving man’s 
exploration of the universe around him. 

The exploration may discover not only myriads of 
worlds but also “intelligent life” in the solar system. If 
we do discover other races with ideas different from ours, 
“that may pose quite a few problems — particularly to 
those who take literally the phrase ‘in His own image.’ ” 
“Possible effect on our self-conceit” is also noted, par- 
ticularly if we should encounter “a really superior form 
of life.” 


(The popular discussions since the appearance of Sput- 
nik emphasize the rivalries of the nations, and the Defense 
Department announces increased expenditures in the in- 
terest of eventual supremacy for the United States missile 
program. ) 

Mr. Clarke sees “hopeful signs.” He puts himself 
among the prophets who think the “overa!l experience 
will be salutary.” “When we see our world in its true 
perspective, spinning like a moth around the solar flame 
that will one day consume it, we may be less conscious 
of our present tribal divisions, less acutely aware of the 
importance of this disputed frontier, that unclaimed 
island.” 


Has Modern Warfare Made Traditional Ethics 
Obsolete? 


‘A basic feature of this world is that there are no im- 
mediate or simple answers to the terrible problems we 
face. Ethically, as well as politically, we must feel this 
way. We are caught up in ambiguities. 

“Weapons of mass destruction—total war—are morally 
indefensible. But to abandon mankind to Communist 
domination would be morally indefensible too. The reli- 
gious man is a man of peace. He must also be a man of 
justice. And peace is the fruit of justice. Any position 
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which practically sacrifices one for the sake of the other 
is morally irresponsible. We must work in a tortured 
tension between the two.” 

These are the concluding paragraphs in a statement, 
“War And The Ambiguities,” in World Alliance News 
Letter, August, 1957, published by the Church Peace 
Union, 170 East 64th Street, New York 21, N. Y. The 
issues from April through August, 1957, contain discus- 
sions which relate in various ways to the topic of the April 
issue, “War and the Moralists.” To quote the August 
issue further : 

“The history of modern warfare is the history of a 
retreat to barbarism. Within the space of a century— 
since the American Civil War—the rules by which former 
ages sought to limit warfare have been largely overthrown. 
War has become total, involving non-combatants along 
with combatants, the innocent along with the guilty, un- 
born generations along with the generation that fights. 
‘Civilized’ nations have learned to annihilate with an ef- 
ficiency that would make Tamberlaine’s blood run cold. 

“In view of this, it is not surprising that theologians 
are reexamining the traditional moral teaching on war. 
In the past, moralists defined certain circumstances, under 
which a nation might wage a ‘just war.’ Today, most 
moralists admit, the phrase is a bitter anachronism, The 
development of modern weapons of mass destruction has 
made ‘war’ and ‘justice’ contradictory terms. 

“Convinced of this, Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani, one of 
the most authoritative contemporary Catholic moralists, 
wrote in 1947 that, for the Christian, ‘war is to be alto- 
gether forbidden’ because in modern warfare ‘the condi- 
tions that theoretically make it justified and permissible 
are never present.’ And in 1948 The World Council of 
Churches, in its Amsterdam report, declared: ‘The prob- 
lem of war raises especially acute issues for the Christian 
today. .. . The tradition of a just war, requiring a just 
cause and the use of just means, is now challenged.’ ” 

Since war is “profoundly hostile to the religious spirit,” 
then “the religious man—by vocation—should be a man 
of peace. And the making of peace is part of the mission 
of the churches in the world. Granted this, many reli- 
gious men and women accept the position of absolute 
pacifism. The pacifist’s “vocation is a heroic vocation,” 
and non-pacifists are often humbled by this prophetic wit- 
ness. Yet that witness cannot be accepted, it is stated in 
the News Letter, “as policy guide for the nation,” or as 
a model of behavior in the thermonuclear age. 

John Cogley is quoted as saying in The Commonweal, 
a journal of public affairs, literature and arts, edited by 
Roman Catholic laymen, that he answers the pacifist with 
a logic that is not logical. The author is “involved in the 
general evil.” American militarism “has kept us from 
destruction.” “What peace we have is the bitter fruit of 
mutual fear... . I could not conscientiously advise the 
U. S. Government to strip itself of nuclear defenses. And 
as long as I want America to maintain these fearful 
weapons, I must share the moral burden. . . . That is a 
hell of a way to live. But, under the circumstances, no 
one can doubt that this is a hell of a world we live in.” 

It is stated in the April, 1957 issue that in the tradi- 
tional ethical concept, “of all social evils, war is one of the 
most abhorrent. But in spite of this knowledge, ethics 
have seldom demanded absolute pacifism. Theologians 
have always cited Christ’s admonition to ‘turn the other 
cheek’ as the ideal Christian response to violence, but 
they have known it was a response so heroic that it could 
not be expected of whole communities, only of those few 


individuals in any generation who, in their personal lives 
and on a personal level, practice heroic virtue.” 

Thus in the Western world “ethical attempt . . . has 
been to ‘civilize’ war, to contain its violence within ac- 
ceptable limits, and to direct it toward the ends of justice 
—because most traditional moralists have admitted, under 
certain conditions a war may be ‘just’.” 

One condition has been that a just war “must be fought 
as a response to unprovoked aggression when all other 
responses have failed.” Another condition: to wage a 
defensive war “with moral justification, the nation must 
have a reasonable expectation that more good than evil 
will result from it.” 

“War may sometimes be forced upon a nation as the 
iesser of two evils, but it can never be fought for its own 
sake, or without a reasonable hope that social good will 
be its result. 

“A third condition has further limited warfare’s scope. 
From an ethical standpoint, in war anything does not go. 
Total war is always and everywhere destructive of both 
morals and civilization. War must always be limited.” 

It is unethical to say, “in war there is no substitute for 
victory.” “The end of a just war is not ‘victory’ ; its end 
is justice and that fruit of justice, peace. Nothing must 
ever be done in a war—no matter what the provocation— 
that would make the attainment of peace with justice im- 
possible.” 

But men sensitive to ethical issues “know a haunting 
fear: the conditions for a ‘just’ war—the very concept 
of such a war—are an anachronism. In the modern world 
they are as obsolete, and as irrelevant, as the bow and 
arrow. 

“No modern war could be justified along the traditional 
ethical lines, because no modern war could possibly be 
fought under traditional conditions. The ‘just war’ of 
traditional ethics is a limited war fought by small armies 
—frequently mercenaries. What would the moralists 
have said, had they known of the atomic bomb? The birth 
of thermonuclear weapons has forever altered the facts 
with which ethics must deal. Since Hiroshima the moral 
manuals on warfare must all be rewritten... . 

“The terrible problem that modern war presents to the 
moralist and the strategist alike, the problem that makes 
modern war different in kind from all previous war,” was 
sharply stated by a political philosopher of our age— 
Hannah Arendt—several years ago. 

“With the appearance of atomic weapons,’ Miss 
Arendt wrote, ‘both the Hebrew-Christian limitation on 
violence and the ancient appeal to courage have for all 
practical purposes become meaningless, and with them the 
whole political and moral vocabulary in which we are 
accustomed to discuss these matters, . .. Even our present 
potentialities for destruction have already far outstripped 
the matter-of-fact limitations of previous wars. And this 
situation has placed in jeopardy the very value of courage 
itself.’ 

“Miss Arendt continued: ‘Man can be courageous only 
so long as he knows he is survived by those who are like 
him, that he fulfills a role in something more permanent 
than himself, “the enduring chronicle of mankind,” as 
Faulkner once put it... .’ 

“But, she pointed out, ‘courage, under the circumstances 
of modern warfare, has lost much of its old meaning. By 
putting in jeopardy the survival of mankind and not only 
individual life or at the most the life of a whole people, 
modern warfare is about to transform the individual 
mortal man into a conscious member of the human race, 
of whose immortality he needs to be sure in order to be 
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courageous at all and for those whose survival he must 
care more than anything else. 

“‘Or, to put it another way, while there certainly are 
conditions under which individual life is not worth having, 
the same cannot be true for mankind. The moment a war 
can even conceivably threaten the continued existence of 
man on earth, the alternative between liberty and death 
has lost its old plausibility.""’ [The Commonweal, Sep- 
tember 10 and 17, 1954.]} 

“The problem facing the moralists—and the scientists 
and the statesmen—is somehow to reconcile the trans- 
cendent claims of ethics and man’s natural right to self- 
defense in the world Miss Arendt describes, a world 
where ‘the alternative between liberty and death has lost 
its old plausibility.’ Because this is a world in which the 
only weapons capable of meeting total aggression—ther- 
monuclear weapons — hold the threat of death for the 
human race itself. 

“In this new world a war may still be defensive. It may 
still seem the only adequate response to an unprovoked at- 
tack. But it is impossible to think that out of any war 
iought with thermonuclear weapons we have now devel- 
oped, more good than evil would result. Such a war would 
be total in a sense never dreamed of before: the whole 
human race would be involved in it and, conceivably, 
would end with it. Man’s future, as well as his present, 
would be on this war’s casualty list. 

“The problem would be greatly simplified for the mor- 
alists if the tradition of Western ethics were a purely 
idealist tradition, one divorced from the concrete realities 
of a fallen world. Then the moralists could be absolutely 
moral. They could demand that these weapons be here- 
and-now destroyed, regardless of the fearful practical 
consequences for freedom in the world. But our ethical 
tradition is not so easy. It is a realist tradition and it 
remains so. 

“For the statesman and strategists of the West, the 
problem would be greatly simplified if they could function 
without regard for ethical limitations, if power alone were 
the only fact with which they had to deal. But this is im- 
possible too. The West is, in large part, a moral tradi- 
tion, and anything which would destroy that tradition 
would destroy the basis of our civilization. 

“There are some actions no civilized people can take, 
whatever may be the ‘practical’ arguments for them. A 
‘preventive war’ would be one of these actions. . . . 

“One thing is clear. With the appearance of thermo- 
nuclear weapons the moral climate—as well as the power 
situation—of the world has been forever changed. . . .” 


Soviet Economic Tensions 


“Scrapping of the Soviet Sixth Five-Year Plan. . . 
seems to presage a slowing down of industrial expansion 
and a redirection of resources,” writes Harry Schwartz 
in The New York Times, September 26, 1957. 

Mr. Schwartz believes that this cutback in economic 
planning resulting from the “recent decentralization of in- 
dustrial management . . . may have political consequences 
for Nikita S. Khrushchev, Communist party secretary.” 
Khrushchev, it is reported, is identified with this decen- 
tralization as its sponsor “and contended that the reorgan- 
ization would have no negative effect on Soviet industry.” 

The Soviet announcement of the scrapping of the Sixth 
Five-Year-Plan, in spite of references to a seven-year plan 
covering 1959-65, does not alter Mr. Schwartz’ view “‘that 
an economic retreat, not advance, is involved.” 

The scrapping of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, in part the 
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result of Khrushchev’s decentralization program, was 
caused by other factors as well which Mr. Schwartz re- 
ports to be: (1) the Hungarian revolt which imposed an 
“unexpected burden on the Soviet economy that the Sixth 
Five-Year planners had not anticipated” and which caused 
the outpouring of “hundreds of millions of dollars of ad- 
ditional aid to the Eastern European countries to quiet 
unrest there”; (2) unrest within the Soviet Union which 
caused Soviet leaders to initiate “major programs for in- 
creasing livestock production and housing’’; (3) the low- 
ering of the volume of grain harvested, in contrast to last 
year’s record harvest, due to a drought in Siberia; (4) the 
slowdown in the rate of growth of Soviet industrial pro- 
duction; and (5) other strains in the Soviet economy 
evidenced by the Soviet Government’s repudiation of its 
debts to its citizens. ‘Soviet citizens,” Mr. Schwartz 
writes, “were told they would have to wait twenty years 
or longer to have their Government bonds redeemed.” 


Areas of Rapid Social Change 


The main objective of a study of areas of rapid so- 
cial change, being made by the Department of Church and 
Society of the World Council of Churches, is “to encour- 
age the expression of local and national Christian opinion” 
on a series of issues (noted below), and “to promote 
conversations and wherever possible community action 
between Christian groups on the Christian witness and 
strategy in this field.” 

A Second Statement, on the issues in the study, has 
been published. It deals with problems of social change in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 


“The compulsion toward Christian action in social, cul- 
tural, and political fields, derived from the Gospel, does 
not mean that Christians have ready answers for the 
multitude of problems in human society. They will use 
with gratitude the insights of secular or non-Christian 
groups and cooperate with them wherever circumstances 
permit. At the same time they should be aware that there 
exist in our days several highly dynamic world systems 
of an anti-Christian character, as well as ideologies and 
legal systems which compete with the Gospel in an at- 
tempt to have a firm grip on people and their societies.” 

The Working Committee for the Departinent on Church 
and Society suggests discussions of issues under “the im- 
pact of the West and international cooperation.” The 
rapid increase in population because of dramatic reduction 
in death rates in recent decades is causing “drastic eco- 
nomic and social consequences” in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. “Where societies are densely populated 
to begin with, a vigorous, balanced, and effective develop- 
ment becomes a life-and-death matter.” The attainment 
of a “tolerable balance between population and means of 
subsistence” is stated to be especially urgent in such 
densely populated areas as India, Indonesia, and Egypt. 

“More serious ecumenical study of the problem of 
population, and the related question of family planning 
or birth control is needed. What needs to be said, from 
a Christian perspective, about the importance of the qual- 
ity of family life? What are the implications in regard 
to family planning? What is the meaning of responsible 
citizenship in this connection? What needs to be said 
about the importance of welfare schemes as an alterna- 
tive to the traditional methods of old-age security provided 
by large families ?” 

Numerous other questions are listed under the follow- 
ing aspects of the study: “Social Change in Rural Com- 
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munities,” “Industrialization and Urbanization,’ “Re- 
sponsible Citizenship.” 

' Under the last of these there is a sub-topic, “Religion 
and the State.” “Many questions need study. For in- 
stance, in some situations a neutral state is defined as 
separation of state and political parties from all religions, 
and in some others as the state’s equal concern for all 
religions. Which pattern is more creative? Should the 
state as state acknowledge its responsibility to God and 
should it acknowledge the facts of its citizens’ responsi- 
bility to God? How shall the state express its concern 
for the religious and moral welfare of the people? 

“What is the meaning and content of religious free- 
dom? Should Christians work also for religious freedom 
as a human right including the freedom of anti-religious 
propaganda? What is the Christian evaluation of the role 
of secularism in the struggle for a neutral state What 
are the dangers in a neutral state about which the church 
is to be vigilant? How can we prevent the neutral state 
being interpreted in terms of dogmas of secularism or of 
the equality of religions? How shall the church act under 
a theocratic state or in the face of strong religious com- 
munal parties working for one? In countries fighting for 
national freedom, what is the Christian role when the 
uational movements have anti-Christian religious moti- 
vation?” 

Further information may be sought from The Depart- 
ment on Church and Society, Division of Studies, World 
Council of Churches, 17 Rte de Malagnou, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


“A U.N. Peace Force?” 


A summary of a study prepared for the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace appears in a pamphlet, 
A U.N. Peace Force? by William R. Frye, correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor at the United Nations 
(New York, Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., 
1957. 25 cents). 

Joseph E. Johnson, president of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment writes in a Foreword: “The study was inspired by 
two beliefs: first, that the U.N.’s success in using a small 
‘police’ force in the Middle East . . . might open new 
avenues for strengthening the United Nations; second, 
that it was necessary to explore means to prevent local 
hostilities between small nations from engulfing the super- 
powers and engaging their superweapons.” 

Mr. Frye outlines a “program for action” whereby 
modest beginnings might be made toward maintenance of 
a peace force. He would exclude, at the start, any forces 
from the U.S., the Soviet Union, Britain, France and 
China. 


Half of the People Underfed 


About half the people of the world are still under- 
fed, although production of food has for four years been 
rising more rapidly than the world’s population, it is 
stated in the latest annual report, The State of Food and 
Agriculture, issued September, 1957, by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Rome, Italy (1957. $2.00). 
During the one-year period ending June, 1957, farm 
production increased about 3 per cent, while the estimated 
population of the world increased 1.6 per cent. For the 
first time, the annual report of FAO on this subject con- 
tains data from the nations under communist rule. 

Food production during the year reviewed has in- 


creased more rapidly in the underdeveloped regions than 
the world average at any time since the year 1952. 

The FAO has been setting regional goals, and it js 
reported that the goals set for volume of production were 
surpassed in the Far East, and were achieved in Africa 
and the Near East, while the farm producers of Latin 
America lagged behind the targets. It is remarked that 
the goals for Latin America had been set at a “rather 
high” level “because of exceptionally high rises expected 
in population.” 

In communist China there were serious floods and 
droughts, but irrigation and the opening of new farm 
lands enabled that nation to increase production of cereals 
slightly. But population rose some 2.2 per cent, there 
was a shift of people to cities, and food consumption in 
that nation had to be restricted. 

The Soviet Union’s harvest, to June 1957, was re- 
garded as very successful, mainly because of the yields 
from newly cultivated land in Siberia and Kazakhstan. 

The volume of world trade in wheat was the highest 
ever. Sugar consumption in the world exceeded production. 
A record volume of meat production was reported, mainly 
in the U.S. and Argentina. Wool production continued a 
10-year upward trend. Use of natural rubber exceeded 
production in spite of the popularity of synthetics. In 
Europe and the U.S. lumber production declined. For 
rice it was a good year, with production, consumption, 
and international trade all rising. 

The most striking change was the 30 per cent increase 
in exports of farm products from North America, re- 
tlecting in large part an intensification of U.S. efforts to 
dispose of large surpluses. 

In general, prices received by farmers for their pro- 
ducts appeared to have risen slightly during 1956 and 
1957, caused in part by higher price supports by some 
nations. Tlowever, in the few countries reporting on 
prices paid by farmers for supplies, these prices increased 
to an even greater extent. Thus gains in income were cited 
in only a few nations. The FAO experts expected upward 
trends in production to continue in 1957 and 1958. 


Farm Efficiency Rising 


Agricultural production increases as the proportion of 
the world’s population engaged in farming declines, it 
is stated in the Yearbook of Food and Agriculture 
Statistics, 1956, published August, 1957. (Rome, Italy, 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 1957. $3.50.) In 
1937, about 63 per cent of the world’s population lived 
on farms; in 1950, the proportion was 59 per cent. 

There is a trénd from “muscles to machines,” thus 
bringing about higher production per worker and increas- 
ing output per acre under cultivation. Expansion of irri- 
gation in many parts of the world has made new lands 
arable. The world total of cultivated land is estimated 
to be 1,370,000,000 hectares (the hectare equals 2.47 
acres), compared with 1,352,000,000 hectares a year 
earlier. 

Farm production in 1955-56 was equal to 104 per cent 
of the pre-war level; in 1948-52, it was equal only to 96 
per cent of pre-war. Western Europe recorded the high- 
est gains in per capita production. 

The volume of commercial fertilizer used has more 
than doubled since World War II, it is reported. Sharp 
advances in fertilizer use have been recorded in India, 
Chile, Peru, Hungary, Lebanon, and Greece. Relatively 
large increases were also reported from Britain, Canada, 
France, and the United States. 
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Nations reporting especially large increases in irrigated 
land during recent years include Argentina, where the 
total increased from 1,000,000 to 1,450,000 hectares ; Bul- 
garia, from 250,000 to 340,000 hectares ; the Philippines, 


trom 563,000 to 766,000 hectares; Australia, from 612,- 
00 to 704,000 hectares. 


Land Reform 


A study of agrarian reform policies and structures in 
Europe, Asia and the Far East, the Middle East, Africa, 
and Latin America in the period 1952-55 is given in 
Progress in Land Reform: Second Report, a United Na- 
tions publication (1956. Paper, $2.00). Measures of re- 
form relating to land settlement and security of tenure, 
conditions of tenancy, land registration, economic hold- 
ing, credit and fiscal policy in relation to land reform are 
covered, and some attention is given to the impact of 
these measures on the societies in which they are carried 
on. The First Report (1954, $2.50) is also available. 


Copies of United Nations publications may be ordered 
irom International Documents Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


The Big Business of Gospel Singing 


An interpretation of certain gospel singing as carried 
on these latter days is written by Marshall W. Stearns 
under the general title of “Perspectives in Jazz,” with 
the sub-title, “Make a Joyous Noise unto the Lord,” in 
Saturday Review, New York, January 25, 1958. 

“Similar in form to nineteenth-century evangelical 
songs, the gospel song” widely heard today “sounds a 
new and personal note: ‘You Better Run,’ ‘I Know It 
Was the Lord,’ ‘Jesus Walk with Me,’ ‘How about You,’ 
‘| Shall Know Him,’ and so on.” 

“Gospel music originated in the good earth of small 
and rural congregations on the early frontier. . . . Four 
people constituted a congregation and anyone might 
. And they all sang.” Some local groups 
hanned organs and all other instruments—‘“such props 
were too worldly.” But the instruments came back, and 
out of this experience came “a new music,” “a new type 
of song which became a big business and soon penetrated 
the Hit Parade.” 

The hymns of the Primitive Baptists and many other 
groups “were passed along” to the community. Then 
“the holy dance, the syncopated, off-beat handclapping, 
and the congregation-centered rhythmic participation of 
the more recent Holiness churches were taken up.” 

“As more instruments were added, the music became 
wildly ecstatic, often inducing religious trance. (The 
Carnegie Hall concerts of Mahalia Jackson are no excep- 
tion. )” 

In 1937 a number of Primitive Baptists in Nashville 
organized singing groups “dressed them in robes, added 
a ‘rhythmic’ piano, and prospered mightily.” They usually 
sang the music composed by Thomas A. Dorsey. He had 
“accompanied blues-singer Ma Rainey—a fact which in- 
dicates his musical orientation.” The people never took 
to concert arrangements. “They prefere the simpler Dor- 
seys and they sing them in the folk idiom, which means 
blue tonality and surging rhythm. Sometimes the words 
are the only noticeable difference between a gospel song 
and the blues.” 

Sammy Price, who is a “boogie-woogie pianist . . . 
tells about a ‘holy’ pianist in Dallas: ‘When he got reli- 
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gion the Lord told him to play piano. He just ran over 
and started to play. He’s still playing when they let 
him,’ 

“Gospel songs are adopted immediately by the folk, 
and although they are copyrighted and circulated on re- 
cordings, they remain the music of the people who created 
the spiritual.” 

The concluding paragraphs list a number of recordings, 
as follows: 

“\\ dozen or so LP recordings of gospel music by 
preachers - and - congregations, choirs, and soloists are 
available today. Mahalia Jackson is the best known solo- 
ist, and deservedly so. Some of her earliest and best 
work, recorded originally at 78 RPM, has been re-issued 
on LP. On ‘Mahalia Jackson’ (Grand Award 326), she 
sings ‘It’s No Secret’ and other songs which first made 
her popular among colored audiences. On ‘In the Upper 
Room’ (Apollo 474), she sings ‘His Eye is on the Spar- 
row’ and, accompanied by a male quartet with a basso 
profundo, offers an unequalled version of the title song. 
She is singing the songs she knows best here, with a re- 
laxed and soaring devotion. 


“After Miss Jackson was ‘discovered,’ she recorded 
three LPs. On ‘Mahalia Jackson’ (Columbia 644), the 
jazz feeling is predominant—listen to ‘I’m Gonna Walk 
All Over God’s Heaven’ — because of the wonderfully 
swinging accompaniment. On ‘Sweet Little Jesus Boy’ 
(Columbia 702), which was aimed at the Christmas trade, 
both the songs and the execution seem a little forced. On 
her latest album, ‘Bless This House’ (Columbia 899), 
Miss Jacksons broadens her repertory -- ‘Summertime’ 
blends imperceptibly into ‘Motherless Child’ — at some 
slight cost to her deeply-felt simplicity, but the range of 
her appeal is clearly increased. 


“At least three other gospel singers are represented 
on LP. On ‘Gospel Train’. (Mercury 20201), Sister 
Rosetta Tharpe, who has sung with a variety of jazz 
bands, plays her swamp guitar and shouts with perhaps 
more heat than light. On ‘Songs of the Gospel’ (Mercury 
20196), the lesser-known but more-gifted Marie Knight, 
accompanied by a choral group, adapts gospel songs to 
waltz, rumba, and mambo rhythms with startling and 
often compelling effect. On ‘Gospel in the Great Tradi- 
tion’ (Classic Editions 5001), Georgia Peach, the Ma 
Rainey of gospel singers, belts out some of the older 
songs with consummate authority. 


“Best of all, ‘A Night with Daddy Grace’ (Harlequin 
702) combines a happy selection of testifying, tamborine 
groups, an eight-voice choir, handclapping, preaching and 
shouting, and a brassband with a trumpet, trombone, and 
tuba reminiscent of early New Orleans jazz. Along the 
way, a gospel piano, an organ, and an electric guitar add 
to the festivities. This is relatively sophisticated music— 
the latest stage in a long evolution. . ..” 


Focus on the Mormons 


The sociology of religion has been enhanced by a re- 
cent study by Thomas F. O’Dea, associate professor of 
sociology at Fordham University, entitled The Mormons 
(Chicago 37, The University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
$5.00). This work is not the result of secondary research 
alone, but was produced as a result of first-hand contacts 
with the Mormon people in their cultural and religious 
milieu. Dr. O’Dea and his wife, after living in Salt Lake 
City for a while, went to live in a rural Mormon village 
for six months and he had the additional experience of 
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being visiting professor of sociology at the Utah State 
Agricultural College at Logan, Utah. As Dr. O’Dea puts 
it, “whatever astigmatisms this book may reveal cannot 
be attributed to a lack of firsthand acquaintance, for I 
have tried to supplement the necessary library research 
with as much living experience as possible.” 

The author of The Mormons has done two commend- 
able things. He has synthesized history, philosophy, and 
sociology into a dynamic whole and he was written his 
study in a penetrating clear, narrative style. 

Mr. O'Dea describes his study as “an attempt to say 
what Mormonism is as a religious movement and to ex- 
plore what conditions and events, what kinds of human 
decisions and effort, have made it that.” Another objec- 
tive of the book is to present the “religious world view 
of the Mormons, showing what Mormons believe and 
how they see the world, as well as the relationship of this 
world view to the conditions of life under which Mor- 
monism originated and developed.” An additional task, 
Professor O’Dea tells us, is “to point up particular prob- 
lems and dilemmas that have attended the Mormon 
development.” 


Mormonism, Dr. O'Dea states in his epilogue, devel- 
oped a peculiarly American religion and a peculiarly 
American subculture which “survived fierce opposition 
and surmounted tremendous obstacles.” It successfully 
answered for its adherents the fundamental questions of 
“Why?” and “Whither?” Yet today this old question 
arises anew due to the “reintegration of Mormondom 
into the parent culture and the accommodation and com- 
promises that it involved. ...” 


Critics of Mormondom say the church “is obsolete, that 
it has been the strategic weapon for conquering the wil- 
derness, but that the measure of its success is at the same 
time the index of its obsolescence.” 


Modern science has rendered obsolete the things the 
Mormon Church taught to men in isolation from the large 
community, and Mormon youth experience “suffering and 
confusion” when seeking knowledge in modern educa- 
tional institutions, the critics say. 


Dr. O’Dea says in reply that although Mormonism has 
been a hardy movement throughout history yet it “has 
never before had to face the problems of ultimate success 
and long-term prosperity.” Those who think Mormonism 
is obsolete, “underestimate its contribution to character 
formation and the moral life and the importance of its 
strictly religious tenets in the eves of its adherents.” 


Although Mormons may be at the beginning of Dias- 
pora, Dr. O’Dea feels that this would not mean “that its 
central city would cease to be central but that belonging- 
ness would no longer be exclusively identified with a 
specific place. . . . In the Mormon case, such a shift in 
emphasis implies a recognition of the more intangible 
and more contemplative aspects of the religious life.” 

Finally, Dr. O’Dea writes: “Strains, yes; conflict, per- 
haps; but strains and conflicts are both signs and sources 
of vitality. The fact is that the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints is still a vital institution.” 


“Christianity and the Arts” 


“Is there a reflective Christian approach to the arts 
which includes a profound understanding of their history, 
the determination of aesthetic criteria, and a faithful dis- 
cernment of contemporary creative endeavors?” This 
is one of the questions posed in the “Editor’s Preface” 


to a symposium, “Christianity and the Arts,” in The 
Christian Scholar, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y, 
December, 1957. The editor also notes that the world is 
“in the midst of an estimate of the role of science in the 
modern world,” but he quotes the late Alfred North 
Whitehead: “ ‘It is to literature that we must look, par- 
ticularly in the more concrete forms, namely in poetry 
and in drama, if we hope to discover the inward thoughts 
of a generation.’ ” 


“On the Possibility of a Christian Criticism of the 
Arts,” by John W. Dixon, Jr., of Dickinson College, in- 
cludes the following : 

“Man is created and is part of larger creation. Yet 
he is not just another part of creation. He is created in 
the image of God, appointed in creation to have dominion 
over it, to fill the earth and subdue it. His art is an in- 
strument of his dominion. Yet, if he is faithful to the 
Creator, he does not attempt to subdue creation to be an 
instrument of his lust for domination. His art, then, is an 
instrument for bringing creation to its full purpose, for 
making things more what they are in their nature. 


“Yet, again, man is not just the image of God. He is 
rebelling against God's will and God’s grace. Not con- 
tent with the dominion over creation assigned to him, 
man seeks to be as God and to have all knowledge and 
power over creation. His art is corrupted by his sin and 
becomes an instrument of power. 

“Man cannot make a redemptive art, but he can make 
an art that communicates what he experiences of redemp- 
tion as a man and what he knows of it as an artist. God 
in his infinite wisdom may use an art work as an instru- 
ment of redemption, but what serves or can serve that 
purpose is beyond the knowledge of man.” 

The concluding paragraphs read: 

“It isn’t sufficient for the artist to describe the redemp- 
tive acts as his subject matter. His work must embody 
the structure of events out of which the work of redemp- 
tion could proceed and within which it still acts. This 
means encompassing the great tensions that are the Chris- 
tian description of the order of things: matter and soul 
or, better, enspirited matter; sin and sanctity; tragedy 
and triumph. No purely tragic work can be in the order 
of redemption, for it is only tragedy redeemed that can 
be fully loyal to the redeeming Lord, 

“Of these are the great dramas like ‘King Lear’ and 
the music like Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion.” It includes 
certain sculpture on Chartres cathedral, Donatello’s 
‘Pulpits’ and Michaelangelo’s ‘Rodanini Pieta,’ Titian’s 
‘Flagellation’ and ‘Pieta,’ all of Rembrandt’s late work 
and Gruenewald’s ‘Crucifixon.’ 

“In our day it is Roualt’s late work, especially the 
great landscapes of the fifties. Here the tragedy has be- 
come a peace out of pain, and all nature glows in the light 
out of darkness of the rebirth of Creation at Easter. 
These are not just landscapes recording nature. They are 
hymns to the glory of the God who could say, ‘Behold 
T make all things new.’ ” 


Tom F. Driver, of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, discusses “The Arts and the Christian Evangel,” 
and states that “the Christian faith is not communicated 
except in terms of symbol.” Thus “it is necessary for 
the church to recognize clearly the symbolic nature of its 
language and liturgical forms if its own particular sym- 
bols are to come into adequate relation with those symbols 
by means of which the artists of our time are seeking to 
discover the forms which correspond to meaningful life.” 
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Like Professor Dixon, Dr. Driver commends the works 
of the late Georges Rouault: “The religious art of 
Georges Rouault, to take a celebrated example, is proof 
that it is possible to combine the element of distortion 
and suffering with the mystery of Divine love.” 

Other quotations : 

“The emphasis upon symbol in religion and art is also 
necessary in order to protect the Church from the error 
of attempting to exploit the arts for propagandistic pur- 
poses. Symbols have life and vitality of their own. They 

rticipate, to use Tillich’s word, in the reality which they 
symbolize. They also participate in the life of the com- 
munity which shares them. They can never be handled 
arbitrarily. The Church must resist the temptation to use 
art as a vehicle for conveying religious subject matter. 
It should perceive that artistic forms may in themselves 
be the elosest human approximation to ultimate realities. 

“For these reasons, where the arts are concerned, the 
encounter between the Christian faith and other types 
of faith means: 1) coming into relationship with living 
symbols and forms by means of which the culture is at- 
tempting to understand itself and its situation, and 2) 
the search for new forms in which is to be expressed the 
encounter between the artistic forms of the culture and 
the symbols of the Divine Mercy in Christ. 

“*The encounter of the Gospel with the world,’ says 
a statement adopted for study by the Department of Wor- 
ship and the Arts, National Council of Churches, ‘whether 
in evangelism, education, apologetic or theology requires 
a deep appreciation of and initiation into the varied sym- 
bolic expressions of the culture. It is in such expression 
at all levels that the moral and spiritual life of the age 
discloses itself. . . . This first aspect of our involvement 
with the arts has to do then with their significance as 
indices and symptoms.’ 

“It is not only the fine arts which reveal the life of 
the times, but also the various forms of mass culture. A 
film such as The Ten Commandments reveals much about 
the religious taste of the populace. Here is exposed its 
love of the spectacular, its confusion of the sensational 
and the sensitive, its romantic type of hero-worship, its 
tendency to reduce all human relations to the love- 
triangle, its naive, literalistic theology, and its unrealistic 
conception of history. .. . 

“The arts disclose the situation which the Christian 
gospel must address. They also serve the Church’s proc- 
lamation of that gospel by making conscious in persons 
the situation in which they are standing, but which, with- 
out the artist, they but vaguely comprehend. 

“In addition to expressing the quality of contemporary 
life, the arts today are beginning again to take their place 
as one of the forms of witness to the Divine Mercy in 


Christ. 


“The prerequisite of such a development is that the 
Church shall recognize the validity of nonverbal forms 
of witness. Obviously the arts are not verbal statements 
about Christian belief. Neither are they translations of 
verbal statements into another medium. The arts are 
visions of states of being. Their function is to move 
cthers into a state of being corresponding to their vision. 
For this reason, their relation to theology and dogma is 
always less clear than is that of preaching and discursive 
literature.” 


The Growth of Pan-Confessionalism 


Some interesting observations on the growth of Pan- 
Confessionalism in ecumenical Christianity, and the sig- 
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nificance of this for certain churches, were provided by 
G. Thompson Brake in his article “Pan-Confessionalism” 
appearing in British Weekly, London, October 3, 1957. 

Mr. Brake observes that “ever since 1054, in the East- 
ern and Roman Churches, there have been two great Pan- 
Confessional expressions of the Catholic tradition” and 
that these two groups were the only two for 800 years. 
The next expression of a Pan-Confessional type was in 
1867 when the first Lambeth Conference of the Anglican 
communion took place, followed, in 1908, by the first Pan- 
Anglican Congress. 

Shortly after this development, Mr. Brake writes, a 
whole series of Pan-Confessional organizations sprang 
up. The Baptist World Alliance was formed in 1905; the 
Congregationalists set up a permanent International Con- 
gregational Council in 1949; “in 1951 a properly consti- 
tuted World Methodist Council, with a permanent secre- 
tariat, was established.” In 1947 the Lutheran World 
Federation was formed. 

In suggesting the significance of this Pan-Confessional 
inovement, Mr. Brake quotes the writings of Stewart 
Herman, a Lutheran, who said: “It was primarily the 
Lutherans at the Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in 1948 who insisted upon a mem- 
bership and representation based on the Confessional, 
tather than the geographical principle. They insist that 
the World Council must truly be a Council of Churches, 
not a Council of territorial Councils. This was not a 
matter of ecclesiastical politics, but of theological 
principle.” 

Before discussing the dangers of Pan-Confessionalism 
in ecumenical affairs, Mr. Brake states that “ it is essen- 
tial to give some thought to the alternative of geographi- 
cal representation.” The alternative of geographical 
representation implies, in many cases, national representa- 
tion and national representation would be prone to be 
susceptible to nationalism. “What a tragedy it would be,” 
Mr. Brake observes, “if the witness of the Church was 
compromised by its national character.” 


“Yet we have seen in the Church of South India the 
creation of the most remarkable national church since the 
Reformation,” Mr. Brake states. “There has been no 
serious criticism of its national character, whatever may 
have been said about the validity of its orders. 

“The sting of nationalism is ‘racialism.’ If this could 
be removed by wise legislation, constitutional reform, 
sympathetic government and love in all relationships then 
nationalism could be given a new meaning.” 

But it is not geographical representation which is in- 
fluencing ecumenical affairs today but, rather, Pan- 
Confessionalism and it is “not without its dangers.” “The 
first danger arises from the fact that it has a theological 
basis. Let Confessionalism be thoroughly established with 
all the powerful administrative machinery that will be set 
up to make it a visible thing, and our theological differ- 
ences will be established even more firmly,” Mr. Brake 
warns. 

The second danger Mr. Brake sees “is that we may rest 
content with our Pan-Confessional associations. For those 
who represent their Confessions at World Councils there 
are no more worlds to conquer. Because there are no 
serious theological adjustments to make the fellowship at 
meetings of Pan-Confessional Councils is bound to be 
immediately rich and satisfying.” 

“The third danger is that this will lead to an extension 
of administrative ecclesiasticism which is a crippling fea- 
ture of Church life today.” 
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“It must be recognized,’ Mr. Brake says, “that 
Churches have the right to preserve their complete auton- 
omy” and this right is “implicit in a belief in the sover- 
eignty of Christ over His Church. This principle is 
observed in the Church of Scotland through the Assembly, 
and in Methodism through the Conference. For others 
the reference is to the local Church.” 


Modern Civil Liberty Problems 


The Fund for the Republic, New York, has announced 
the formation of a group of ten well-known persons for 
the purpose of exploring the distinctly modern problems 
of civil liberties. It is expected that the program will be 
“one of continuing inquiry, discussion, and publication.” 

The directors and officers of the Fund “have concluded 
that their fundamental problem does not lie in the ill- 
observance of the great eighteenth century texts; it lies 
rather in the immense changes in the circumstances and 
institutions of the American people, which have rendered 
the application of those texts to contemporary affairs so 
confusing and difficult a task.”’ 


“The eighteenth century constitutional structure, with 
its federal and state bill of rights, was developed for a 
small, scattered, almost wholly agrarian society. Except 
for the church, government was virtually the only large. 
organized institution with significant impact on the in- 
dividual; and the constitutional guarantees were, natu- 
rally, conceived almost wholly with the protection of in- 
dividual and minority interests against government. 

“There were no giant industrial corporations ; no trade 
unions; the modern political party was not even con- 
templated ; mass communications were not in the hands 
of huge, highly organized, and centrally controlled media ; 
the voluntary pressure group scarcely existed. 

“Today these and other ‘big’ institutions affect the in- 
dividual for good or ill quite as intimately as ‘big gov- 
ernment’ does. Without a re-examination of the modern 
context—without full inquiry into the true, as opposed to 
the alleged, effects of these institutions — the modern 
problems of liberty and justice in a free society will re- 
inain insoluble. 

“The Fund for the Republic does not delude itself with 
a hope that final solutions can be found through any 
single effort. It does believe that the basic issues of free- 
dom and justice can be defined; that the mistaken or 
fictitious issues which absorb most current disputes can be 
stripped away ; that the real issues can be clarified and set 
forth in terms permitting of their rational debate among 
free men.” 

“Initial projects,” noted in bulletin No. 6, 1957, of the 
Fund, are those on the industrial corporation, the trade 
union, individual freedom and the common defense, and 
on religion in a democratic society. Of the last, it is 
stated: “The first amendment guarantees the right of the 
individual to the exercise of religion and prohibits gov- 
ernmental establishment of any church. But in our in- 
creasingly complex society many issues remain unsettled 
—problems of censorship, parochial schools, adoptions, 
etc. To explore the basic issues underlying these contro- 
versies the project will deal with the relationship between 
church and state, the role of religion in public life, the 
right of religious dissent, the right of freedom from as 
well as for religion. 


“The project will appoint a consultant sub-group com- 
posed of Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and humanists who 
will meet regularly with the special consultants and liaison 


directors. Spokesmen for various points of view on these 
questions will be called upon for consultation and advice, 
The project will also sponsor special seminars and com. 
mission needed studies and research from qualified in. 
dividuals and institutions.” 


Face of the South 


To aid in developing understanding of the problems of 
the South, the Department of Social Education and Ac. 
tion of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. in cooperation 
with the Southern Regional Council has produced a film 
called ‘Face of the South” (Distributed by the National 
Council’s Broadcasting and Film Commission, 220 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, New York). (Also available for 
rental from local film libraries.) ‘Face of the South” is 
a 16 mm sound motion picture in color with a running 
time of 29 minutes. The narrator of the film is George 
Sinclair Mitchell, former instructor in economics at 
Columbia University and U.S. Government official. For 
the past ten years Dr. Mitchell has been executive direc- 
tor of the Southern Regional Council. The Southern Re- 
gional Council, founded in 1944, unites Southern thought 
and leadership, without racial distinction, in working for 
the attainment of equal opportunity for all in the South. 
It carries on an education program in twelve Southern 
states and has employed the well-known methods of fact- 
finding, conference, and persuasion to achieve its ends. 

Using film clips, Southern-born Dr. Mitchell “with 
discernment and humor gives a penetrating analysis of 
the forces operating for and against the development of 
economic, cultural, and political democracy throughout 
the South... . ” The picture begins in 1787 and traces 
through historic changes until the present day. Dr. 
Mitchell describes the different histories, different prob- 
lems, and different peoples of the “four Souths”: The 
Mountain area, the Piedmont, the Piney Woods and fi- 
nally the Plantation South. The last is considered the 
most difficult to “unravel.” Suggestions are made concern- 
ing the directions solutions to the racial problems of each 
of the four Souths might take. 

Dr. Mitchell believes, as do many others, that the eco- 
nomic progress being made by the South in agriculture 
and industry and the consequent redistribution of wealth 
will help to promote the coming of civil rights for all. 
He is generally optimistic about the growth of democracy 
in the Southland. His solution for the “unique” problems 
of the Plantation Belt and his suggestion for solving them 
“may not appeal to either ardent proponents of integra- 
tion or segregation,” but he presents a possible solution to 
break the present deadlock. 


Transportation of Migrant Workers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, 
has issued safety regulations, pursuant to Public Law 939 
of 1956, which provide for “the regulation of the inter- 
state transportation of migrant farm workers.” It has 
been remarked that for 22 years the Commission has been 
authorized to issue safety regulations for interstate motor 
trucks carrying animals to market, but not for the numer- 
ous trucks that carried groups of people who stood on 
these vehicles for long distances. The regulations were 
issued after numerous protests by farm employers against 
the tentative proposals earlier published by the Com- 
mission. 

The ICC order covers motor trucks crossing state lines 
if the trip is for 75 miles or more. 
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